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8. — Holland House. By Princess Marie Liechtenstein. Macmil- 
lan and Company. 1874. 

When we hear of a book on Holland House, our curiosity is natu- 
rally roused, and our interest excited ; a vision of delightful reading 
is conjured up. Such a book must contain many pages of pleasant 
gossip ; we shall find anecdotes hitherto unknown about the brightest 
names of the last century, and fresh details concerning contested 
points in the domain of literature and art. To literature and fashion 
Holland House appeals in a special manner. Much of its success and 
celebrity it owes to its position, which has aided it far more than even 
the cultivation of its owners. Situated in Kensington, within half 
an hour's drive of Hyde Park Corner, it is, for the purposes of 
society, in the centre of London. Ham, Sion, Chiswick, and Straw- 
berry Hill are all in comparison in the provinces.. Northumberland 
House and Grosvenor House have gardens, but they are gardens 
which attract attention only because they exist in a place where a 
square yard of soil unbuilt upon proclaims the fabulous wealth of 
the owner. No house but Holland House enjoys the luxury of an 
avenue, or stands far enough away from the noisy thoroughfare of the 
city to enable the visitor to indulge in the illusion that he is in the 
country. The estate has been greatly diminished, the hares and 
partridges have long ago fled, but there are tall trees and vistas of 
lawn which convey an impression quite distinct from that which is 
produced by the scene of any other London breakfast in the month 
of June or July. Such a subject as this, teeming with delightful 
associations, or at any rate believed to do so, should have been treated 
in one of two ways, either as a livre de luxe, such as Sir William Stir- 
ling Maxwell would have edited, and which every library must have 
owned, and which this, either in its quarto or octavo form, is certainly 
not, or as an unpretentious memoir of the Holland family and its 
collateral gossip. As it is, we must frankly confess that we think its 
publication a mistake. The outside displays a speciosa pellis, but lit- 
tle taste in the decoration. Classical columns, f6xes under and above 
coronets, monograms, and scrolls give the appearance of a design 
for a sporting pin, or a Christmas annual, -while the Princess's name is 
emblazoned on the back in gold, it may be to prevent the Walpole 
of to-day from omitting to mention her claims to celebrity in his 
catalogue of noble authors. The Princess appears to have had no 
special fitness for the work she has undertaken, beyond that of hav- 
ing been brought up in the house she writes of. We have reason to 
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believe that permission was never asked by her as to the publication 
of the book, from those who alone would seem to have a right to be 
consulted. The two volumes before us add but little to our informa- 
tion : there are copious extracts from books perfectly well known, 
and long moral aphorisms which might have suited Lord Stanhope 
in his early days. Not only is the book a dull one, but it is the 
cause of dulness in others, and it is sad to see the failure of energy 
which characterizes the reviewer of the " Quarterly " as he proceeds 
with his task. At first the duty is a pleasing one : he tells an anec- 
dote about himself and Lord Dalling, gives us some good after-dinner 
stories, then slowly relapses into quotations and abstracts, becomes 
bored to death by the Princess's reflections, tells her so, and though 
called on to bless, ends by damning with faint praise. The reviewer 
of a work like this may fitly have doubts as to the proper way in 
which he should fulfil his duty. It is impossible to say what is the 
central figure in it, Holland House, Charles James Fox, the muta- 
bility of human fortune, Napoleon's snuff-box, or the knights who 
dined round the Holland House table. To keep to the subject is 
impossible. Rogers suggests poetry, Talleyrand diplomacy : both 
died, which paves the way for a discourse on death. We shall imitate 
the example of the Princess and her reviewer, digress in any manner 
we may think proper, and quote as many well-known anecdotes as the 
occasion may demand. 

Holland House belongs to that class of buildings of which so large 
a number remain in England unhurt by the lapse of two centuries 
and a half. If their mullioned windows and classical pillars prevent 
us from ascribing them to a particular style, if some of their details 
are inappropriate, and if, as at Wollaton there is a striking absence of 
harmony, time and historical associations have given them a charm 
and an interest which no one would seek to contest. Temple 
Newsam, Longleat, Hatfield, Burleigh, Montacute, Bramshill, are all 
connected with names well known to students of history, and all 
belong to the same period as the one we are discussing, Holland 
House was built in 1607, possibly by an architect named John 
Thorpe, for Sir Walter Cope, a Master of the Court of Wards and one 
of the Chamberlains of the Exchequer. The descendants of his 
elder brother Anthony are at the present day in possession of Brams- 
hill, one of the most beautiful houses of this period, built originally 
for Prince Henry, the eldest son of King James I. Sir Walter's 
daughter was married by the Duke of Buckingham to a favorite of his, 
Henry Rich, who was created Earl of Holland in 1624, and beheaded 
in 1649. After this date Holland House seems to have passed into 
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the hands of different teuants, though still belonging to the Hollands. 
Sir John Chardin, William Penn, a daughter of Bishop Atterbury, and 
Lechmere all inhabited Holland House. The second Earl of Holland 
succeeded in 1673 to the Earldom of Warwick, and his son's widow- 
married in 1716 Joseph Addison. Addison's step-son, the young 
Earl of Warwick, died in 1721, and in 1749 the estate was "let oh 
lease at a rent of £182 16*. 9d to Henry Fox, first Lord Holland, 
who bought it in 1 767." 

The family of Fox was not an ancignt one. Edmondson gives Sir 
Stephen Fox a father and a grandfather, but Horace Walpole speaks 
of Sir Stephen's birth being of the lowest obscurity. Sir Stephen, 
whom one account represents as having been a chorister boy in Sal- 
isbury Cathedral, was born in 1627, knighted in 1665, advanced to 
various posts in the king's household, and amassed a large fortune out 
of the offices (among others, that of Paymaster-General of the Forces) 
which he held. We have often heard it stated that one child of Sir 
Stephen's died in 1666, and another towards the commencement of 
this century, but we find no confirmation of this in the. book be- 
fore us, — a story which, though perfectly credible, is probably apocry- 
phal. Sir Stephen's first wife was a sister of one of the king's sur- 
gedns, by whom he had eleven children. In 1703, however, at the 
age of seventy-six he married again, and became the father of two 
sons, the eldest of whom founded the Ilchester family, and the 
younger that of Holland. Henry Fox, the younger son of Sir Stephen, 
who bought Holland House, was born in 1705, and educated at Eton 
with Pitt. In 1735 he entered Parliament, in 1743 was made one of 
the Commissioners of the Treasury, and in the following year secretly 
married Lady Caroline Lenox, eldest daughter of the Duke of Rich- 
mond. The Duke was very angry, and Mr. Fox's friends deprecated his 
Grace's anger in most submissive terms. Lord Lincoln hopes he is 
not " so totally abandoned as to break through all the ties of friend- 
ship's honor, which he must inevitably have done, had he in any ways 
been accessory to that imprudent, unfortunate marriage." Lord 
Ilchester follows in the same strain. Miss Pelham shows her appre- 
ciation of the motives which influenced the Duke by pleading the 
cause of her friend, Lady Caroline, thus : " I will appeal to the com- 
pany whether, if Lord Ilchester bad been unmarried, and had offered 
himself to the Duke of Richmond's daughter, the Duke and Duchess 
would not have jumped at the match, and how Mr. Fox comes to be 
a worse gentleman than Lord Ilchester I can't tell." 

The Duke, however, after the birth of an eldest son, in 1748, for- 
gave the runaway couple, and apprised them of his forgiveness in a 
long letter, part of which we shall quote. 
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"My dear Caroline, — Altho* the same reason for my displeasure 
•with you, exists now, as much, as it did the day you offended me, and that 
the forgiving you is a bad example to my other children, yett they are so 
young, that was I to stay till they were setled, the consequence might in all 
likelyhood be that wee should never see you so long as wee lived, which 
thoughts our hearts could not bear. So the conflict between reason and 
nature is over, and the tenderness of parents has gott the better, and your 
dear Mother and I have determined to see and forgive both you and Mr. 
Fox. This change is not sudden, but has been long growing in her breast, 
and myne. And I must fairly own to you she conquer'd her resentment 
sooner than I could myne, for tis not easy to bring oneself to forgive the 
almost greatest injury that could have been done to one. However love for a 
child may bring that to bear which nothing else can. I don't mean by this, 
that I have any more difficulty in forgiving Mr. Fox, for in your situation 
I must forgive both, or neither, butt I mean that this proof of our affection 
to you two, should never bring us into any connection with those base, vile 
people,, that have been the abettors of your undutifullness to us. For I shall 
ever look upon them in the most despicable light, and make no more secret 
now than I have heretofore of my thoughts upon them. 

" One thing more of" the greatest consequence to the future hapiness of my 
familly I must mention, and recomend to you, which is that I trust to Mr. 
Fox's honor, probity, and good sense, as well as to yours, that your conver- 
sation ever hereafter with any of my children espetially with my dear 
March, may be such as not to lead them to thinke children independent of 
their parents. Wee long to see your dear inocent Child, and that has not a 
little contributed to our present tenderness for you. I chose to write this 
long letter, that you might be fully inform'd of my mind before I saw you, 
and that when wee have that pleasure there may not be any talke, or alter- 
cation whatever upon past events, which would be infinitely disagreeable to 
us all, instead of which, when wee meet, let our affection be mutual, and you 
may be sure that our seeing you is a proof of the sincerity of ours. So my 
dear child you and Mr. Fox may come here at the time that shall be setled 
by yourselves with my Lord Ilchester, and be both received in the arms of 
an affectionate Father and Mother. " Richmond : &c. 

Sa : Richmond, &c." 

In 1762 Lady Caroline was created Baroness Holland, and in the 
following year her husband was raised to the peerage as Baron Hol- 
land. In July, 1767, he made application for an earldom, which, how- 
ever, was refused, and one of his letters, printed in Lord John Rus- 
sell's " Memorials and Correspondence of Charles James Fox," gives a 
melancholy picture of the aims and the occupations of the old states- 
man. The last years of his life he employed in the erection of a villa 
at Kingsgate, which called forth Gray's lines : — 

" Old and abandoned by each venal friend, 
Here Holland formed the pious resolution 
To smuggle a few years, and strive to mend 
A broken character and constitution." 
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To single out any public man, during the governments of the Pel- 
hams and Lord Bute, for venality, is but invidious : a code of moral- 
ity prevailed which hardly anybody except Lord Chatham dissented 
from. George Selwyn, before he came of age, was appointed to the 
offices of Clerk of the Irons and Surveyor of the Meltings at the Mint, 
the duties, it-is needless to say, being performed by deputy. When 
Lord Holland was on his death-bed, a visit from George Selwyn gave 
rise to the well-known remark, " If Mr. Selwyn calls again, let him 
in ; if I am alive, I shall be very glad to see him, and if I am dead, 
he will be very glad to see me." The Princess quotes largely from 
Jesse's book, largely from Rogers's " Table-Talk and Recollections," 
but she barely alludes to, as we think, the best story about Selwyn's 
morbid tastes. .When Damien was to be broken on the wheel for his 
attempt to assassinate Louis XV., Selwyn, of course, was amongst 
the crowd on the day of execution. A French nobleman, impressed 
by the interest he showed, and believing the stranger to be a hang- 
man, said, " Eh bien, monsieur, etes-vous arrive pour voir ce spec- 
tacle ? " " Oui, monsieur." " Vous etes bourreau ? " " Non, non, 
monsieur. Je n'ai pas cet honneur ; je ne suis qu'un amateur." 
Another story is omitted, relating to the Holland family, told by 
Jesse, thus : " A namesake of Charles Fox having been hung at Ty- 
burn, the latter inquired of Selwyn whether he had attended the 
execution. ' No,' was Selwyn's reply, ' I make a point of never 
attending rehearsals.' " 

Lord Holland died in 1774, leaving four sons, the eldest of whom 
survived him only a few months. The third son was Charles James 
Fox, to whom the Princess devotes a chapter. It is not our inten- 
tion to give a resume of English politics from 1768 to 1806, the 
duration of Mr. Fox's public life. The Princess has collected from 
many sources a variety of anecdotes and statements relating to Mr. 
Fox's social habits, but there is little that may not be found in 
Rogers's Recollections. Completely as Fox's reputation throws into 
the shade all the other members of his family, it is not to him that 
Holland House owes its social and fashionable celebrity, but to his 
nephew Henry Richard, third Lord Holland, — born 1773, and conse- 
quently only thirteen months old when his father died, — and to his 
wife Elizabeth Vassall. Under their auspices the salon of Holland 
House became famous, and the list of guests quoted by the Princess 
exhausts nearly all the wit, ability, and notoriety of the time ; we 
much doubt, however, whether any one will be found to echo her 
wish : " Much as people are wont to regret the number of their 
years, who would not gladly now be half a century older to have 
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formed part of that circle and heard the brilliant passages of wit and 
intellect which passed, and too often passed away, within these 
walls ! " The Princess, in enumerating Lady Holland's guests, en- 
deavors to add interest to the list by short notices of their dis- 
tinctions, — a somewhat hazardous attempt, reminding us of Lord 
Macaulay's classification of the Joneses. 

The characteristics of eminent men cannot be summed up in a 
paragraph. It adds but little to our information to be given a cata- 
logue of the following kind : " Sir Philip Francis, whose supposed 
authorship of ' Junius ' places him in historical interest on a level 
with the wearer of the iron mask. Byron, who dedicated to Lord 
Holland the 'Bride of Abydos.' Lord Jeffrey, of the 'Edinburgh 
Review.' Lord Thurlow, who died the same year as Pitt and Fox. 
Lord Macartney, who made an embassy to China. George Ellis, who 
was right for what he did,, if conviction guided him." 

It would be just as satisfactory if it ran thus. Byron, who kept 
a tame bear at the University. Sheridan, who always breakfasted in 
bed, and who hated metaphysics to such an extent that when his son 
asked him, " What is it, my dear father, that you can do with total, 
entire, thorough indifference?" he replied, "Why, listen to you, Tom 1 ?" 
Lord Eldon, who was a very bad shot. Lord Thurlow, who swore as 
much as Lord Melbourne, and of whom Fox said that no one was as 
wise as, he looked. Grattan, who said that a wife should be of a 
modest character and should sing. The Duke of Wellington, who was 
refused admission into Almack's without a ticket. And Sydney Smith, 
who crumbled his bread with both hands when he met an arch- 
bishop. Following the analogy of her description of Byron, the 
Princess should have described Henry Luttre.ll as having dedicated 
his lines on Ampthill to Lord Holland, and Lewis as the author of 
" Lines written on returning from the funeral of the Right Honorable 
C. J. Fox, Friday, October 10, 1806, addressed to Lord Holland." 
The following story told of Sydney Smith, — . " A man who had for 
some time been boasting that he believed in nothing, suddenly ex- 
pressed enthusiasm at some dish and asked for another helping of it. 

'Ah,' said Sydney, 'I am glad to see that Mr. at all events 

believes in the cook,'" — reminds us of a similar point in Heine's 
" Reisebilder," where the reply was, '" J'ai vu une fois a Francfort une 
montre qui ne croyait pas a un horloger ; elle ^tait en etain dor4 et 
allait fort mal." The story of Dr. Parr's horror of the east-wind, 
and Tom Sheridan's fixing the weathercock to keep him at home, is, 
unless we are mistaken, one belonging to an earlier date and told of 
Sterne and Mr. John Hall Stevenson, the author of the "Crazy 

vol. cxviii. — no. 243. 28 
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Tales," in which case the weathercock was tied in a westerly direc- 
tion in order to induce the eccentric poet to leave his bed. 

From 1799 to 1840 all that was illustrious, with few exceptions, 
found its way to Holland House. One of these exceptions was Porson. 
" I certainly shall not go ; they invite me merely out of curiosity ; 
and after they have satisfied it, they would like to kick me down 
stairs." On being told that Fox was coming from St. Anne's Hill on 
purpose to be introduced to him, he persisted in his resolution and 
dined with Eogers in the Temple. In spite of the attractions of the 
house and of the urbanity and courtesy of Lord Holland, "that 
temper which years of pain, of sickness, of lameness, of confinement, 
seemed only to make sweeter and sweeter," some of the guests must 
have shared Porson's doubts. The Princess does not disguise the 
imperious nature and rudeness of the hostess. " In a very different 
way did Lady Holland wield her sceptre. Beautiful, clever, and well 
informed, she exercised a natural authority over those around her. 
But a habit of contradiction — which, it is fair to add, she did not 
mind being reciprocated upon herself — occasionally lent animation, 
not to say animosity, to the arguments in which she was engaged. 
.... In the midst of Macaulay's interesting anecdotes she would 
tap on the table with her fan and say, ' Now, Macaulay, we have had 
enough of this ; give us something else.' She would issue commands 
to Sydney Smith, but once he retorted. Said she, ' Sydney, ring the 
bell.' He answered, ' 0, yes ! and shall I sweep the room 1 ' To 
Moore she said, ' This will be a dull book of yours, this Sheridan, I 
fear.' To Lord Porchester, ' I am sorry you are going to publish a 
poem. Can't you suppress it 1 ' " Rogers tells more stories of a sim- 
ilar nature. " When Lady Holland wanted to get rid of a fop, she 
used to say, ' I beg your pardon, but I wish you would sit a little 
farther off; there is something on your handkerchief which I don't 
quite like.' When any gentleman, to her great annoyance, was 
standing with his back close to the chimney-piece, she would call 
out, ' Have the goodness, sir, to stir the fire.' " After this sort of 
gossip even " Jernegan, bring me my garters," sounds rational. She 
was ill bred enough on one occasion to ask Sir Philip Francis if he 
was Junius, and received as an answer, "Madam, do you mean to 
insult me 1 " George IV. went quite as far as, if not further, than 
good-breeding permitted in drinking to the author of " Waverley " in 
Scott's presence. We do not in the least call in question the fact 
that Lady Holland was a clever woman, but we wonder that her 
friends should be desirous of chronicling such remarks about her. 
More of the same character may be found in Mr. Hayward's review 
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of " Sir Henry Holland's Reminiscences," reprinted in 1873 from the 
" Quarterly Review." Had she only been able to receive her guests 
at 100 Belgrave Square or in Seamore Place, her reputation would 
have been probably greater for saying pleasant things ; as it was, 
Jacobean architecture and a recognized position enabled her to utter 
brusqueries and rudenesses which certainly would not be tolerated 
at the present day. It may with truth be added that the tempta- 
tions are not the same. There is no Sydney Smith, no Henry Lut- 
trell, Macaulay, Mackintosh, or Moore to be met at dinner now, or 
ordered about by fine ladies. Sydney Smith writes to Lady Holland 
in 1818 : " Some surprise 'is excited by your staying at Ampthill ; 
but Rogers, I hear, has been sent for as a condiment, and Luttrell 
has been also in your epergne." 

The Princess justly gives the lion's share in the witticisms of 
Holland House to Sydney Smith, who probably possessed a more 
genuine spontaneity of wit and humor than any Englishman before 
or after him. No tribute to his powers- is more charming than that 
of Lord Dudley, who said to him, " You have been laughing at me 
constantly, Sydney, for the last seven years, and yet in all that time 
you never said a single thing to me that I wished unsaid." There is 
no other contemporary of his to whom such a speech could have 
been made, though Kelly's testimony to Sheridan's temper may occur 
to our readers. All that he said or wrote is charming. His jokes 
are standard jokes ; — the bishop with sound views of the middle 
voice and preterpluperfect tense ; Rogers's confinement and delivery 
of a couplet ; the definition of Talleyrand's talking. Of Lord Hol- 
land he wrote : " There never existed in any human being a better 
heart, or one more purified from all the bad passions, more abound- 
ing in charity and compassion, or which seemed to be so created as 
a refuge to the helpless and the oppressed. He was one of the most 
consistent and steady politicians living in any day ; in whose life, 
exceeding sixty-five years, there was no doubt, varying, nor shadow 
of change. It was one great and unrewarded effort to resist oppres- 
sion, promote justice, and restrain the abuse of power." Lord Hol- 
land, besides other contributions to literature, was the author of 
" Foreign Reminiscences," where his attachment to Napoleon is 
strongly shown. He died in 1840, and was succeeded by the fourth 
and last Lord Holland, who died in 1859, leaving Holland House to 
his widow, through whose hospitality it has not unfrequently been 
opened to Englishmen and Englishwomen of the present generation. 
Lord Holland's sister, Mary Elizabeth, married Thomas, third Lord 
Lilford, and is the only representative of the Fox family now living. 
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The remainder of the book is devoted to a specification of the 
grounds of the house and its contents, its pictures and objets cFari. 
Much of it would have been useful if printed on cardboard and suf- 
fered to lie in the rooms about which it treats, or written on the 
backs of the objects it commemorates. As it is, a great deal might 
be omitted with advantage. The ivy in the garden which clings to 
the piers designed by Inigo Jones reminds our authoress of her own 
sex. by its dissimilarity, the ivy increasing in loveliness. as it increases 
in years. Gay tells us, "Woman cheaper grows by growing old," 
a statement the Princess appears to agree with. We next come to 
an old cedar-tree," proud of its mutilations, like the veteran warrior 
whose shattered arm and scarred brow command the sympathetic 
enthusiasm of those around him " ; then to a summer-house called 
Kogers's seat, with the following inscription by Lord Holland, — 

" Here Rogers sat, and here forever dwell 
With me those pleasures that he sings so well." 

1818. 

Further on are what used to be called the Moats, the scene of the ■ 
duel between Captain Best and Lord Camelford, in which the latter 
fell, and was buried by his own wish in a particular spot in the can- 
ton of Berne. Illustrious visitors have given their names to different 
walks ; there is an alley Louis Philippe, and busts of Napoleon and 
Charles James Fox. We now come to the house itself, through all 
the rooms of which we cannot go, with either the Princess or the 
housekeeper, though we shall try to note a few of the most character- 
istic features in them. We are given information in some cases suf- 
ficient for the purposes of a rating valuation : the breakfast-room is 
forty feet long by twenty ; the china-room twenty-two by twenty-one, 
and gets no sun. In the latter room are seven dessert services of 
various kinds of china. The Princess has omitted to tell us how 
many specimens were cracked, in whose housekeepership the accidents 
occurred, and what steps were taken to prevent such misfortunes for 
the future. The public will be surprised to hear that the map-room 
is so called " from the fact that nearly all the maps and atlases in 
the house are arranged there." The public is a stupid monster, and 
has no excuse now to justify any wrong conceptions or theories con- 
cerning the object of the map-room. " The door by which we en- 
tered from the china-room is like two of those in the breakfast-room : 
the doorway arched ; while the door itself, which is a sliding one, may 
be said to illustrate Hamlet's play within a play, by a door within a 
door." No doubt it also illustrates Alfred de Musset's " II faut 
qu'une porte soit ouverte ou fermee." Watts, the only living English 
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portrait-painter of distinction, is strongly represented at Holland 
House. Connected in early life with Lord Holland, he has contrib- 
uted many pictures and restorations to the adornment of these walls. 
In the picture-room is a cast of Lord Brougham, which, a note informs 
us, has recently been removed into the print-room. In giving an 
inventory of the furniture of a house, it is obviously difficult to assign 
the proper local habitation to every article. Are, for instance, silver 
candlesticks to be considered as an appanage of the library, or rather 
to be treated of in a discourse on the plate closet % Why does the 
Princess use so ugly a word as " exteriorly " ? Is there any " inte- 
rior " evidence in the dictionaries to justify its usage 1 The next 
room has a special interest for us, as having once been the store-room 
or jam-room. We should like to indulge in a dissertation on jams, 
and speculate upon what particular preserve recommended itself to 
Sydney Smith ; did Windham eat currant-jelly with mutton, or was 
it then, as now, only devoured by solitary men at clubs? Rogers 
probably did not eat jam at all, but only brandy-cherries, from which 
he might derive inspiration for an ill-natured remark, such as, 
" Thank God, he has bad teeth " ; elicited by continued eulogies of the 
individual in question. The fourth west room is full of glass doors, 
but we are assured that the glass does not prevent the room from 
being very comfortable ; in it are some interesting examples of Ho- 
garth. Mr. Allen's room perpetuates by its name the memory of an 
intimate friend and factotum of the third Lord Holland, introduced to 
him by Sydney Smith, and sometimes termed " Lady Holland'.s athe- 
ist!" The journal-room " derives its name from having been that in 
which state papers and journals were kept. It is longer than it is 
wide, and very fully furnished with books and pictures." The white 
parlor has a recess which " remains a monument of mundane transi- 
toriness." In other words, it once formed a bay-window looking into 
the chapel, where the family could pray apart, as is the case at 
Berkeley Castle, a feature not uncommon in the constitution of pri- 
vate chapels of that date. The chapel at Holland House was de- 
stroyed by fire in the last century, but a few fragments of its archi- 
tecture in the rooms around point out the pos.ition it occupied. 

The illustrations are not of any special merit, with the exception of 
the frontispiece to the second volume, which is engraved from a pic- 
ture by Watts, and which represents Miss Fox standing by the side 
of a large Newfoundland dog, round whose neck her arm is thrown. 
Among the facts of small importance which are noted down in these 
volximes, few are as uninteresting as the statement that the first floor 
of Holland House is on a level with the stone gallery of St. Paul's. 
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We think of Sydney Smith's joke, and wonder whether it would please 
Lady Holland to have the first floor stroked. We cannot account 
otherwise for the appearance of " this acknowledged fact." In her 
chapter on the gilt-room, the Princess says that " a statue while life- 
less cannot speak." It is also unfortunately true that statues, when 
endowed with life, have sometimes the same failing. We have an 
interesting account of the proceedings at a ball held in 1753 in this 
room, " probably written by a servant " : — 

" At one We all went down to a cold supper, at three tables in the Saloon 
and three in the dining room. 

" Supper was remov'd at each Table with a Desert, and Ice. 

" Danced after Supper. 

" No dancer went before Three, or stay'd after five. 

" The tables Prepar'd in the Supper Kooms held fifty-six. A corner table 
was plac'd extraordinary for six men, besides. Sate down to supper in all 
Sixty-two. 

" Lord Digby, and Mr. Bateman, did not sup, but walk'd about admiring." 

This is pleasant naif gossip, of which we should like more. What 
did they eat for supper, or was it like the party at the Duchess of 
Queensberry's, eight years earlier, where Mr. Hobart assured Sir 
Charles Hanbury Williams that he had nothing but half an apple- 
puff" and a little wine and water. That this was by no means always 
the case we have excellent authority. In the art of dancing, written 
in 1 730, directions are given for leading " the chosen fair " to her 
coach ; her lovely head is to be enwrapped in a warm hood, and a 
handkerchief o'er her neck, — 

" While generous white wine, mulled with ginger warm, 
Safely protects her inward frame from harm ; 
But ever let my lovely pupils fear 
To chill their mantling blood with cold small beer." 

The Sir Joshua room is rich in works of that master, amongst others 
a portrait of the first Lord Holland. " It is said that Lord Holland, 
when he received his portrait, could not help remarking that it had 
been hastily executed ; and making some demur about the price, asked 
Eeynolds how long he had been painting it ; the offended artist re- 
plied, ' All my life, my Lord.' " The well-known picture by Sir 
Joshua, of Lady Sarah Lennox, Charles James Fox, find Lady Susan 
Strangways gives the Princess an opportunity of quoting largely from 
the Holland House manuscripts. Lady Sarah's mother was married 
as a child to Lord March. 

" The story is told us by her grandson, Mr. Henry Napier : ' My grand- 
father, the second Duke of Richmond, had been, as was the custom in those days, 
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married while yet a boy to Lady Sarah Cadogan, daughter of that Lord 
Cadogan who, as a cavalry officer, distinguished himself so much in the Duke 
of Marlborough's wars. This marriage was made to cancel a gambling debt, 
the young people's consent having been the last thing thought of. The Earl 
of March was sent for from school, and the young lady from her nursery ; a 
clergyman was in attendance, and they were told they were immediately to 
become man and wife. The young lady is not reported to have uttered a 
word ; the gentleman exclaimed, " They surely are not going to marry me to 
that dowdy ? " The ceremony, however, took place, a post-chaise was ready 
at the door, and Lord March was instantly packed off with his tutor to make 
the grand tour, while his young wife was returned to the care of her mother. 
After some years spent abroad Lord March returned, a well-educated, hand- 
some young man, but with no very agreeable recollections of his wife. Where- 
fore, instead of at once seeking his own home, he went directly to the opera 
or theatre, where he amused himself between the acts in examining the com- 
pany. He had not been long occupied in this manner, when a very young and 
beautiful woman more especially struck his fancy, and turning to a gentle- 
man beside him, he asked who she was. " You must be a stranger in London," 
replied the gentleman, " not to know the toast of the town, the beautiful Lady 
March ! " Agreeably surprised at this intelligence, Lord March proceeded 
to the box, announced himself, and claimed his bride, the very dowdy whom 
he had so scornfully rejected some years before, but with whom he afterward 
lived so happily that she died of a broken heart within the year of his decease, 
which took place at Godalming in Surry, in August, 1 750, when my mother 
was only five years and a few months old.' " 

The romance of Lady Sarah and George III. we should like to 
give at length if we had space for it. Lady Sarah's connection with 
royalty began at an early age. When walking in Kensington Gar- 
dens as a child, she ran up to George II. and exclaimed, " Com- 
ment vous portez-vous, Monsieur le Roi, vous avez une grande et 
belle maison ici, n'est-ce pas 1 " The king was charmed by her 
naivete, and often sent for her after this episode to amuse him. On 
the last occasion he finds her a shy girl, and exclaims, " Pooh, she 's 
grown quite stupid." The Prince of Wales, however, did not take the 
same view ; and Mr. Napier says, " He was then struck with admiration 
and pity, feelings that ripened into an attachment which, as I have 
been told, never left him, even in his most unsettled moments, until 
the day of his death." A little later the king expressed himself in 
the clearest manner to Lady Sarah's great friend, Lady Susan Strang- 
ways : " There will be no coronation until there is a queen, and I 
think your friend is the fittest person for it ; tell your friend so from 
me." " When my mother next saw him at court," Mr. Napier con- 
tinues, " he took her alone into a recess of one of the large windows 
and said, ' Has your friend told you of my conversation with her 1 ' 
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' Yes, sir.' ' And what do you think of it ? tell me, for my happiness 
depends upon it.' ' Nothing, sir,' was my mother's reply. Upon 
which he left her abruptly, exclaiming pettishly, ' Nothing comes of 
nothing.' " Soon after this Lady Sarah broke her leg out riding, and 
the king's anxiety about her seems to have touched her heart. His 
attentions became so marked that the Privy Council took alarm, and 
Lady Sarah, in a letter to her friend, gives the denouement : — 

[July 7, 1761.] 
" My dearest Susan, — To begin to astonish you as much as I was, I 
must tell you that the • — — is going to be married to a Princess of Meck- 

lembourg, and that I am sure of it I shall take care to show that I am 

not mortified to anybody ; but if it is true that one can vex anybody with a 
reserved, cold manner, he shall have it, I promise him. . ... I did not cry, I 
assure you, which I believe you will, as I know you were more set upon it 
than I was. The thing I am most angry at, is looking so like a fool, as I 
shall, for having gone so often for nothing ; but I don't much care. If he was 
to change his mind again (which can't be tho'), and not give a very, very 
good reason for his conduct, I would not have him ; for, if he is so weak as 
to be governed by everybody, I shall have but a bad time of it." 

The marriage took place in September of the same year, 1761. 
Lady Sarah was one of the bridesmaids, and was mistaken by Lord 
Westmoreland, an old Jacobite, for the queen. On his taking her 
hand to kiss, "she drew back startled, and, deeply coloring, exclaimed, 
'I am not the queen, sir.' This little incident- created a laugh, and a 
little gossip ; and when George Selwyn heard of it, he comically 
enough observed, ' 0, you know, he always loved Pretenders ! ' Lady 
Sarah married Sir Charles Bunbury in the following year. Her 
second husband was Colonel George Napier, son of the fourth Lord 
Napier." Her friend, Lady Susan, shocked her relations by marrying 
O'Brien the actor, — an event which the Princess seems to think 
makes St. Paul's Church, Covent Garden, historically interesting. 

Our authoress moralizes after her most approved fashion when she 
gets into the dining-room, and evidently has doubts as to how the 
remainder of the second volume is to be eked out, when she tells us 
that it has a sideboard "rich and glittering with venerable family 
plate, a great looking-glass, in which a merry party may have the 
satisfaction of finding itself repeated, and a gay china-closet, filled 
mostly from the East," a sort of Gradus ad Parnassian synonyme for 
Oriental ware. Addison died in this room ; but, as if this statement 
were not sufficient, we are told that "Time's hand, afterwards, 
seemed to sweep away the remembrance with the fact." Hour- 
glasses and scythes we have heard of; but a fact is a new implement 
for sweeping purposes. The library contains Addison's table, which 
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was bought by Lord Holland at Rogers's sale, in 1856. The collec- 
tion of books is a fair one, and specially rich in Elzevirs. Among 
the autographs are some Spanish letters of value, and a MSS. frag- 
ment of a history of Holland House, by Sir James Mackintosh ; but 
the library gains no slender amount of its interest from Macaulay's 
description of it, in his "Essay on Lord Holland." The library 
passage leads to the yellow drawing-room, and " gives us the idea of 
a dwarf, whose external proportions may warn him against mixing in 
society ; but who takes out the change, which Nature seems to owe 
him, in the richest mental adornments." No doubt, the delightful 
story of "The Yellow Dwarf" suggested this simile. The library 
passage is full of sketches, casts, autographs, and portraits; there 
is a miniature of Robespierre, on the back of which Fox wrote, " Un 
scelerat, un lache et un fou " ; a kind letter from Voltaire to the first 
Lord Holland, about his son ; Addison's last autograph ; and, in the 
southern window, a pane of glass upon which Hookham Frere wrote 
some very mediocre lines, which elicited from Rogers, " I wonder 
where he got the diamond." 

The yellow drawing-room has also some objects of interest; but we 
do not intend to follow the inventory any further. Each century has 
its style. In an account of Wilton House, printed one hundred years 
ago, the enumeration of the dreary sculpture is relieved by descrip- 
tions of the following nature : " Ceres standing with a most genteel 
air, holding up wheat " ; " Cleopatra with her son, very naturally suck- 
ing, on her lap." This is all changed. We have no artists of mark 
in these days ; but we can describe the feelings and motives of those 
who lived in the past, in the most beautiful language ; and aesthetic 
criticism has itself become one of the fine arts. 

We should not have expressed our opinion about this work so 
strongly, if it had not been nursed by friendly critics, and ushered 
into the world with a golden spoon in its mouth. If the country- 
houses of England are to be chronicled in this manner, it would be 
far better that they should be altogether unsung. We do not want 
a list of the arm-chairs at Knowle, charming as they are ; with a dis- 
sertation on Lord Dorset's poems, or a life of Waller added to a de- 
scription of the hall at Penshurst. ' The absence of what is good does 
not justify praise of what is bad. The year 1873 has, if we except 
Mill's autobiograj/hy, produced hardly anything of permanent literary 
value. The Lo-.idon publishers are sending out their books with 
greater disregard of artistic finish than ever, and we may sigh in vain 
for the artists and presses which produced such volumes as Rogers's 
"Italy" and "Poems." With the exception of Ruskin's works, we 
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know no books of late years that it is a pleasure to look at or handle. 
No county history worthy of the name has appeared since Eyton's 
" Shropshire," published twenty years ago. Yet, in writing a history 
of Holland House, an opportunity occurred of giving the world a real 
work of art ; the advantage, however, was not seized. It would have 
been far better to have edited a new edition of Eogers's " Table- 
Talk," and appended a chapter on Holland House to the notes on 
Charles James Fox, than to have inserted a mass of previously printed 
matter, with which most students of the social life of the last hundred 
years were perfectly familiar. As it is, we can only hope, " that, as 
the old Duchess of Eutland said of a lie, ' It will do for news into the 
country.' " 

9. — The Wooing OH. A Novel. By Mrs. Alexander. New York : 

Henry Holt and Company. 1873. 
Which shall it be? A Novel. By Mrs. Alexander. New York: 

Henry Holt and Company. 1874. 

Here are two novels by the same author, both of which appear in 
the neat whity-brown covers of Holt's series, with the familiar 
spider in the corner, and both of which rejoice in the fantastic titles 
so popular at the present day, but which have otherwise but little in 
common. 

" The Wooing O't " is already well known (under various strange 
disguises of pronunciation) to novel-readers as a quiet, pleasant, and 
well-written story. There is nothing very startling about the plot, 
no desperate passions or mysterious relationships, nor do any of the 
characters bring themselves within the range of the criminal law. 
But the interest is sustained, the conversations natural, and the char- 
acters well drawn. The story ends just as it ought to, and the reader 
is surprised to find how soon the end is reached, and very willing to 
take up the new story by the same writer. 

It is hard to believe that " Which shall it be % " is, indeed, the 
work of the same hand. It is in all respects inferior, coarser, more 
sensational, and at the same time more tedious. 

The heroine, Madeline Digby, is "the daughter of an officer of amiable 
temper and bad habits, who, as well as his wife, dies before the story 
begins, leaving his child on the hands of her maternal grandmother, 
a most unpleasant old lady, who regards the moneyless orphan as a 
burden, and sends her to boarding-school. Here Madeline hears of 
an aunt of her father's, living in Paris, and after some correspondence 
goes to live with her, and is again sent to school, this time at a con- 



